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MODERN KOREA* 

By R. MALCOLM KEIR 

Department of Geography and Industry 
University of Pennsylvania 

Cattle Raising. In strong contrast to Japan no part of Korea 
is lacking in cattle. In the south and southeast the bullock is 
necessary to drag the plow through the thick, heavy mud of the 
rice fields. Every farmer has at least one work animal. So indis- 
pensable are the bullocks that at the time of a scourge that killed 
the beasts of burden the rice crop failed. "When the animal can 
no longer work it is killed, its flesh is eaten, and its bones and hide 
are exported. While it is alive its excrement is used for fuel. So, 
alive or dead, the bullock is an addition to the farmer's wealth. 
Meat forms part of the diet of nearly all Koreans, even dog flesh 
being preferred to going without this kind of food. Hogs and 
dogs are public scavengers, so there is always plenty of pork and 
dog meat to be had. It is often stated that the Japanese do not 
eat meat. While it is true that Japan has not raised beef animals 
in her own territory, she has imported meat, and there is hardly 
an important town in all Japan that does not have it for sale. 
All the official and merchant class use meat, and some prefer it 
entirely to a diet of fish and rice. Since Japan began to control 
Korea she has satisfied her desire for meat by importing Korean 
cows, using them for work animals and then slaughtering them. 20 
Recently she began to import Korean calves to fatten them with 
rice bran for the slaughter-house trade. The demand for meat is 
increasing in Japan. Korea can raise some of the supply which 
Japan lacks ; therefore it is reasonable to suppose that cattle raising 
will become a more important part of the Korean farmer's activ- 
ities. Already a Japanese company is promoting this industry 
in Korea. The live cattle shipped into Japan have come most 
largely from southern Korea because it was nearest. 

Northern Korea also is a cattle-raising country. In that section 
the business is a more independent industry than in the south. 
There are many miniature plains in valley bottoms on which small 
herds of cattle are kept in numbers sufficient to cause a panic 
in southern Korea. There is much land also in the north that is 

* Concluded from pp. 756-769. 
20 Commerce* Jan. 15, 1914 (a Japanese trade association magazine published in Tokyo). 
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too hilly for any other use than grazing. The live animals exported 
from the north go to Asiatic Kussia, but fat and bone, in the form 
of fertilizer, and the hides of the animals slaughtered in northern 
Korea all go to Japan. Here again is a business that is sure to 
increase. In Osaka, Japan, near Korea by water freight, there 
are seventy-seven leather factories whose annual product is worth 
$3,500,000. Japan cannot raise the raw material for these fac- 
tories and has turned to Korea for the supply. The leather in- 
dustry is as yet in its infancy in Japan, so with its growth will 
come a corresponding increase in cattle raising in northern Korea, 
for Japan's only other sources of raw material are India and the 
United States. She naturally prefers to buy from her own prov- 
inces, hence is encouraging cattle raising. A veterinarian has been 
established in each of Korea's political divisions to supply the needs 
and diseases of Korean cattle. 

Although Korea has been raising cows for 3,000 years, dairying 
is not an industry. Milk, butter and cheese are unknown save to 
foreign residents, who import cheese and butter. There is little 
demand in Japan for these foods, so there is small likelihood of 
the immediate development of dairying in Korea. 

Sheep Raising. Since so much of Korea is mountainous the 
question is often asked, why does Korea not turn her otherwise un- 
productive steep slopes into sheep ranges. In the south the moun- 
tain sides are either barren, or else covered with a coarse grass 
unfit for sheep food. Even if it were, it would not be fed to sheep, 
for it is far more necessary for fuel than sheep are for food or 
clothing. In the north the mountains are the lair of tigers, wolves 
and Chinese and Korean brigands, all of which would make short 
work of a sheepfold. The tigers are particularly dangerous. Even 
the villages of men must be protected by walls to keep out the 
beasts, yet every year the tigers take a heavy toll of human life. 
In the winter time when the tigers flounder helplessly in the snow, 
the villagers hunt them for their highly prized fur, but at all other 
seasons the tigers hunt the villagers. So between the lack of food 
in the south and the presence of beasts of prey in the north it is 
not surprising that in all Korea there are very few sheep. 

Fisheries. A nation's food supply may come from the land by 
farming, or it may be taken from the sea by fishing. Japan is 
famous for making good a deficit in land food by an abundance 
of sea food. The waters surrounding Korea, especially off the east 
coast, abound in fish. Salmon, cod, sardine and herring 21 are the 

21 British Consular Eeport, 1911. 
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most familiar varieties. Both fresh and dried fish find a ready 
market in Japan. On journeys in Korea, overland shipments of 
dried fish, carried on men's backs from the northeast coast peoples 
to the interior and south, are a familiar sight. Korean waters have 
attracted Japanese fishermen for ages, but Korean hostility pre- 
vented them from making settlements. Now there are a thousand 
Japanese fishing colonies of three to four men each, strung all 
along the Korean coasts. These Japanese fishermen offer the keen- 
est competition to the Korean natives. Although the number of 
Korean boats and Korean fishermen are twice the number of 
Japanese the annual income of the Korean boats is only one-half 
that of their rivals. This is due to the ancient, inefficient craft 
and gear employed by the Koreans. They are being taught to 
use a better boat and more modern tackle. The whale fisheries 
are entirely in the hands of the Japanese, and this is an industry 
worth $4,725,000 a year. 22 The reason for Korean backwardness 
in fishing is the same as that for her crude agriculture, the lack of 
incentive to do more than was actually necessary in order to live. 

Mining. Next to agriculture the most important industry in 
Korea is mining. The former Korean government frowned upon 
all attempts to develop the mineral resources of the nation, but 
in periods of stress was induced to grant mining rights to Ameri- 
can and French companies. Gold is the chief mineral product. 
It is found along the central western coast and in the mountains 
of the northwest, and also at points on the east coast opposite the 
west coast operations. As yet the mining has been of the placer 
type, washing the gold from river sands, yet the gold export is 
equal to one-third the value of all other exports. "Without the 
probable future increase in mineral production it is difficult to 
see how Korea would be able to make both ends meet, for there is 
a heavy balance of trade against her. The Japanese have opened 
the mineral rights and have codified the mineral regulations. Four 
of the largest gold mines are owned and operated by Americans. 
There is also one large French company. All told there are 240 
gold mining rights, but for the most part the operations are small 
and primitive, and partake of the prospector type. Quartz min- 
ing has not yet begun. 

Gold is the only important mineral product, but Korea is known 
to contain deposits of coal, iron, graphite, silver, lead and copper. 
Of these there is one fair-sized coal operation on the central west- 
ern coast. The coal produced amounts to 110,000 tons a year, 

22 Reforms and Progress In Chosen, 1910-11. 
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which is about one-third the output of the average American 
anthracite colliery. Although this coal field is insignificant, judged 
by our standards, it is far more important to a country so destitute 
of fuel as is Korea. The Korean coal is powdered anthracite and 
goes almost entirely to the naval briquetting station in Japan. 23 
A few briquettes, manufactured on the coal fields, are sold in 
Korea. All the other minerals are as yet undeveloped. The iron 
ore must have been worked in former years, for there is an iron 
bell at Seoul, made from native ore, that is the third largest bell 
in the world. It was cast in 1396 and has hung in its present 
position since 1468. The signal for closing the city gates of Seoul 
is the ringing of this ancient bell. Korean tradition records that 
it was necessary to throw a living child into the molten metal to 
make it fuse, and that the wailing of this child is still heard in the 
tones of the evening curfew. There are indications of iron ore 
in many parts of Korea, but only as much as is produced in the 
least important American states is actually sent to Japan 24 and 
none is used at home. 

Manufacturing. Manufacturing on the factory basis is lacking 
in Korea. There are a few home industries supplying hats,. paper, 
leather, tobacco and straw matting. Garments are also made by 
the housewives, but there is no such thing as factory organization. 
As long as Korea stays in the control of the Japanese it is probable 
that manufacturing will remain an absent quantity, except for a 
few supply industries which can be most economically carried on 
near their market. Japan is fast becoming a manufacturing) 
nation. She has no desire to set up a rival in Korea. It seems 
to be Japan's intention to use Korea to supply the raw materials 
which Japan will manufacture and then resell to Korea if neces- 
sary. Korea has no real basis for manufacture except the presence 
of raw materials. Her population is not pressing upon resources 
to the extent of compelling a new method of gaining a living other 
than farming. Power for manufacturing is almost entirely absent. 
There is no wood for fuel except in the scantily populated north, 
and the wood is too valuable to be used as factory fuel. Unless 
new coal fields are discovered, there is not sufficient coal for power 
use. Due to the large amount of rain falling in the summer 
season, stream flow is too irregular to warrant the use of water 
power or the development of electricity. 25 Unless the great dif- 

28 At Tokuyana. 

24 8159,000 British Consular Report on Japan, 1912. Missouri produced $153,000 in 1911; Mary- 
land and North Carolina $161,000 in 1911. (Mineral Resources U. S. 1911.) 

25 Except at Oensan (Wonsan) on the northern coast. 
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ferences of tides on the west coast can be utilized for power, Korea 
lacks this fundamental for manufacturing. Korean labor is utterly 
lacking in mechanical ingenuity. The Korean people are too poor 
to demand manufactured goods. The Japanese market is supplied 
by her own mills, so Korean manufactures could not enter there. 
Cotton cloth is the only thing which could be sold in large amounts 
in the Korean home market, but Japan is able and anxious to meet 
this need by Japanese-made goods. So, for a long time to come, 
Korea seems destined to remain a producer of raw material, and 
not a fabricator. 

Communications. As long as Korea remained an independent 
nation there was no development of internal communication. Each 
particular section remained nearly self-sufficient and, if crops 
failed, famine ensued. There were no railroads, no highways, no 
canals, no telegraphs nor telephones. All carriage of goods was on 
the backs of bullocks, ponies or men, and the man was the pack 
animal most often used. 26 

Railroads. The first railroad connecting the capital, Seoul, 
with its port, Chemulpo, was built in 1901 as a war necessity. 
American rails and bridges were used in the construction of this 
first short line, and American firms also supplied the rolling stock. 
The track was standard gauge, a fact which makes Korean rail- 
roads to-day surpass the Japanese system, for in Japan the British 
engineered the first roads and built them narrow gauge. Later, 
Japan made her own roads of standard gauge, and so had two 
systems side by side. This has caused endless delays, annoyance 
and trouble in through freight shipments which have to be un- 
loaded and reloaded every time the gauge changes. Korea escaped 
this difficulty by starting with a standard gauge road and making 
each addition conform to the road first constructed. It is now 
possible to send one car without change from St. Petersburg 
(Russia) or Pekin (China) to Fusan in the extreme south of 
Korea. The second railroad soon 27 followed the first and was con- 
structed for a similar military reason. After the Russian war the 
first work of the Japanese was to open the country. They were 
actuated most largely by military motives, but the economic ad- 
vantage was not lost to sight. Railroads were the first necessity. 
All the chief ports are now connected, and a trunk line runs nearly 
the whole length of the peninsula. By building 28 a bridge three- 

26 The package carriers almost became a pack peddlers' guild and performed a valuable 
service in the dissemination of information from place to place. The Korean "coolie" is very 
strong and is known to have carried as much as 500 lbs. 

27 In 1905. 28 Opened for traffic Nov. 1, 1911. 
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quarters of a mile across the Yalu River in the northwestern part 
of Korea the trunk line put Korea in direct rail connection with 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad and the railroad systems of China. 29 
The southern terminus of the trunk line at Fusan therefore be- 
comes the true end of a world route. To accommodate the traffic 
that will come as a result of this line Japan is planning and exe- 
cuting a large improvement in the harbor of Fusan. Harbor 




Fia. 4 — Map of Korea, China and Manchuria showing the relation of the railroad system 
to Asia. See also Fig. 1: Map of Korea showing railroads, ports and cities (p. 757). 



improvements are also in progress at the other great port of Korea, 
Chemulpo, in the center of the west coast, the port for the inland 
capital city, Seoul. On account of the shallow water off the west 
coast and the great tides and the silting of the harbor from the Han 
River, Chemulpo is to have the lock dock system. 30 Fusan on the 
south coast does not need this kind of harbor improvement. 31 



29 Total length of railroads in Korea, 1910, 767 miles. (Japanese Year Book.) 

so At present vessels must anchor three miles oft shore and lighter freight to shore. 

31 Progress in Chosen, 1911-12. 
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Fusan is only 120 miles from Shimonoseki in Japan and frequent 
ferry service has been established between the two cities, so the 
Korean railroad gives Japan, as well as Korea, a land connection 
with all Asia and Europe. The Korean system is operated under 
government ownership and all the employees except the track 
laborers are Japanese. At present the railroads are under the 
administration of the army, an amusing reminder of which is 
seen in the conductors' uniform, every one having a short sword 
much in the way, but highly ornamental and useful in striking 
terror to the minds of the easily frightened Koreans. 

Street Railways. Seoul, the capital, has an electric street rail- 
road, which was one of the first to be installed in the world. This 
road was built when many progressive American cities were con- 
tent with busses. A Korean diplomat had visited this country and 
on his return home so filled his Emperor with wonder at the wagons 
which ran alone, that he forthwith ordered these mystical things 
to be made so he could see them for imself. In 1885' the Edison 
Company built an electric plant at the capital. The opening of 
the road to traffic brought many peculiar scenes, women offered 
sacrifices to the God of the Cars, and all along the route people 
fell down in worship. At night citizens used the rails for pillows, 
and lost their heads in consequence. So common did this become 
that signs were placed on all the posts along the right of way warn- 
ing folk not to sleep on the tracks. The Japanese have improved 
this old line and have extended it to reach the suburbs beyond 
the walls of Seoul. 

Highways. Next to railroads, Japan has sought to better high- 
way communication. Beginning at the capital and the two chief 
ports she plans for a system of roadways extending over the whole 
peninsula. In a country so mountainous this is an expensive, 
difficult task. Five hundred miles of highway have already been 
built at a cost of $5,000,000 and 1,400 miles are under construc- 
tion. Telegraph, telephone and postal communication have also 
been increased. 

Commerce. The foreign trade of Korea is almost entirely with 
Japan. This has always been the case, but, since the annexation, 
the share of Japan in both imports and exports has increased. 
In 1912, 81 per cent, of the exports were sent to Japan and 60 
per cent, of the imports came from that country. 32 The little 

82 British Foreign Office Report, 1913. 
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import trade that Japan does not control is divided almost equally 
between the United Kingdom, China and the United States. 33 In 
a country undergoing rapid internal development it is not sur- 
prising that the imports far exceed the exports. The imports are 
almost entirely materials for railroad, bridge and roadway con- 
struction, agricultural improvements, and supplies for the Jap- 
anese garrisons, civil and police administrative works. The only 
imports of importance for the direct use of the Korean people 
are in cotton goods for clothing. That which Japan does not 
supply comes largely from the United Kingdom. The United 
States sells petroleum to Korea, in which we had a monopoly until 
the British Eising Sun Petroleum Co. threatened war. The Stan- 
dard Oil Co. and this rival have now come to amicable agree- 
ment. 34 The United States also sells small amounts of flour to 
Korea. The exports are food products and raw materials which 
go to Japan. 35 The exports are valued at about $9,000,000, 
whereas the imports reach three or four times that figure. The 
difference is met by an export of gold bullion to the value of 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000, and by loans without interest by the 
Japanese government to Korea. Although the revenue from Korea 
to Japan has increased from $3,000,000 in 1905 to $20,000,000 in 
1910, it is hard to see just where Japan will get any financial 
benefit from Korea for a great many years to come. Although 
Korea offers room for the overflowing population of Japan and 
will eventually be of more economic importance, after all, the chief 
benefit which Japan derives from Korea is the strategic value of 
controlling a country which could threaten Japan's very existence 
were it in the hands of a hostile power. 

Sociology 

The Government. As long as Korea remained an independent 
nation the chief authority was vested in an emperor. He was 
advised by a cabinet of ten members, but the advisory group had 
no power beyond the mere preparation of resolutions and laws. 
Final decision upon all such matters rested in the emperor. Since 
the aristocracy had no choice of occupation but were expected to 
go into public office, the court of the emperor became very cor- 

33 Imports Exports 

United Kingdom, about 14 per cent. China, about 16 per cent. 

China, about 10 per cent. Asiatic Russia, about 8 per cent. 

United States, about 8 per cent. 

34 British Foreign Office Report, 1912. The Standard Oil Co. supplies 80 per cent, of the oil 
Import. 

35 Imports and exports as in footnote 33. 
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rapt, because positions were obtainable, not by ability or service, 
but by favor or bribery. A public berth gave power, through 
which sufficient force could be exerted upon lower officials or upon 
the common people to richly support the office holder. Therefore 
the nobility eagerly sought those posts that offered the greatest 
opportunities for extortion. The administration of the central 
government in consequence became exceedingly vicious. To be- 
come a governor of one of the thirteen "to," or provinces, into 
which the country was divided, meant that a chance to secure 
rapid wealth had been obtained. The result was that local govern- 
ment was also inadequate and unprincipled. In the provinces, 
and more particularly in their minor subdivisions, the very topo- 
graphy favored poor government. Hill and valley succeed each 
other in such disorderly array that the nation is an aggregation of 
nooks. During the period of the empire there was no communica- 
tion between these corners of the country except through Chinese 
pack peddlers. There were no roads or any other means of trans- 
portation. Whatever happened in each little remote place was 
unknown outside. As a result the provincial officials could engage 
in the most nefarious practices and resort to the cruelest exploita- 
tion without detection or check. Taxes were made confiscatory. 
Industry and thrift were awarded by imprisonment, and the 
fruits of extra effort snatched away by fines and penalties. No 
man did more work than necessity required, or acquired more 
wealth than the moment demanded. Habits of shiftlessness, lazi- 
ness and profligacy became fixed, and the name "Korean" became 
a by-word of reproach in Asia. 

Evils in a nation, like depravity in a man, can exist longer if 
they be secret. Publicity in the first case, like exposure in the 
second, often induces reforms. After the annexation, means of 
communication were established in Korea so that places formerly 
remote and unknown became connected with the rest of the world. 
Corruption could no longer hide itself. "With the changes in gov- 
ernment and transportation, dishonest administration became less 
possible. The building of roads, telegraph and telephones, that 
open formerly inaccessible places, pave the way for better govern- 
ment at the same time that they enlarge economic opportunity. 

The government at present is in the hands of Japanese military 
officers. The Korean people have no voice whatever in the admin- 
istration. In order to overcome opposition, Japan has recognized 
the titles of nobility of the aristocracy of Korea and is planning 
to give the people representation in the Japanese parliament. 
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Courts. Korean courts were formerly administered in favor 
of the man with the most money. The laws are now being codified, 
the unspeakable prisons reformed, and the whole judicial pro- 
cedure made to conform to the justice of the Japanese home 
courts. One case, involving many missionaries and Christian con- 
verts in the charge of conspiracy, has attracted the world's at- 
tention to see if the Japanese judicial procedure was more just 
in the government reports than in actual practice. The case has 
not yet gone up to the higher courts for decision. 

Currency. The money of Korea used to be in a most chaotic 
state. Since 1905 a state bank has been established with branches 
at the principal centers, and savings banks have been opened. 38 
The former brass nickel and cash currency is gradually being 
withdrawn and Japanese money substituted. The nickel was a 
filthy, slimy coin. Cash was said to be a compound of sand, iron 
and dirt and so low in value that the change from a $2 bill would 
load a donkey. 

Language. The language of Korea, called Unmum, is a mix- 
ture of Mongolian, Tartar and Chinese. It is very symmetrical 
and capable of expressing the finest shades of meaning very simply. 
It contains many mimetic or onomatopoeic words, and is a sonor- 
ous vocal language, with climactic sentence, i. e., verb at end. 
The alphabet is derived from Sanskrit and has 28 letters. Since 
the influence of China was felt in everything in Korea, Chinese 
was the language of polite society and of writing in general. But 
since the annexation, Chinese has ceased to be the official tongue. 
The Japanese language has replaced both the Chinese and Korean 
for all official correspondence, and is being taught to the Korean 
children in Japanese schools by Japanese teachers. 

Schools. Before the establishment of the power of the men 
from Nippon, schools that reached the mass of the Korean people 
could not have been said to exist ; but now the whole school system 
has been placed on a new basis. Primary schools have been es- 
tablished in the provinces, and higher schools in the principal 
cities. The most important action, however, has been the estab- 
lishment of trade and industrial schools, agricultural colleges and 
model farms and experiment stations. The boys and girls now 
sent to school have shown surprising ability to learn quickly and 
easily. They make accomplished linguists and clever mathema- 
ticians. The young men are eager to learn business so as to buy 

36 1907, savings banks, 4,284 depositors; 1910, 25,633 depositors. 
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goods direct from the producer and so eliminate the Chinese or 
Japanese middleman. 

Religion. There are four large religious bodies among the 
Koreans. The Buddhists are the oldest sect. Between the tenth 
and fourteenth centuries, Buddhism was the form of worship 
sanctioned by those in authority, but a change in dynasty brought 
a shift in official cult. Buddhism was replaced by Confucianism. 
The Buddhist priesthood are to-day a discredited, poor and cor- 
rupt body. Confucianism brings with it the worship of ancestors. 
The reverence for the graves of the forefathers has hindered 
modern progress in several cases. For example, the first railroad 
was surveyed to pass through a region devoted to graveyards. 
"Where the graves concerned were those revered by poor people, 
money was able to give the railroad a right of way, 37 but where 
the tombs of nobility and especially of the sacred imperial family 
were involved, the railroad had to seek another, more inconvenient 
and expensive line. The cemeteries scattered thickly through the 
few lands best fitted for agriculture have limited the full use of 
even the little ground that is unencumbered by hills and moun- 
tains. Ancestor worship and Confucianism are distinctively an 
upper class religion. 

The great mass of the common people are believers in Sha- 
manism, whose essential is an acceptance of the power of demons. 
Since most of these are malignant, the Korean spends much time 
in propitiating the evil spirits. Sorceresses and blind sorcerers 
are the priests of the demons. In 1900 there were one thousand 
sorcerers in Seoul alone, and $750,000 was paid in fees to them by 
the poor Korean peasants. 

The Christian church has been making many converts since 
1895. Missionaries connected with the Presbyterian body have 
come into some ill favor because of their alleged sympathy and 
activity in the cause of Korean independence. The one blot on 
Japan's record, since annexation, has been the summary imprison- 
ment and hurried trial and conviction of Christian converts said 
to have been involved in a treasonable plot. The case is not set- 
tled yet, for it has gone over to the superior courts of Japan for 
retrial. 

The readiness with which the Koreans accept Christianity may 
be explained on several grounds. Missionaries and others who 
have had a chance to know the people well, all comment on the 
fact that the Koreans adapt themselves to northern Europeans 

37 In twenty-six miles, 2,000 graves were bought at 9 1-$3 a grave. 
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and Americans more readily than do the Chinese and Japanese. 
It is easier to forget the difference in race with the Korean. The 
long years of oppression, under which the people suffered, pre- 
vented the development of the spirit of a strong nationality, and 
made them comf ormable to new influences more readily than if they 
had acquired a dominant national personality. The Christian re- 
ligion, in its insistence on humility and its offer of hope to those 
wronged by tyranny, makes an especially strong appeal to the 
downtrodden; so the growth of Christianity among the Koreans is 
not surprising. 

The People. The Korean people 38 are an excellent illustration 
of the influence of environment on character. In the northeastern 
part of the country the surface is much broken, agriculture is 
difficult, the winter climate is severe and the danger of attack 
from wild animals and bandits always imminent. The rigorous 

Population per Sq. Mile 
Japan -—-—————————_—» 

Korea — — — 

50 100 150 250 250 300 350 

Fig. 5— See also Fig. 1 showing distribution of population in Korea (p. 757). 

livelihood has caused a natural selection of vigorous manhood. 
The northern Koreans are industrious, brave, aggressive and pro- 
gressive. Unfortunately for the reputation of the nation, this 
section has been little visited by foreigners, and the number of 
people living there is relatively small. Outsiders have come most 
in contact with the greater mass of people who live on the low, 
constricted coastal plains of the southwest. In that region the 
surface is less dissected, climate is softened by the presence of the 
warm Yellow Sea, food is easily obtained, and the danger of out- 
side attack very much lessened. The people are not hardy, nor 
courageous, nor diligent. The world has formed the opinion that 
Koreans are cowardly, lazy, and dirty. They lack spirit because 
long years of injustice taught them the futility of resistance. 
Their word for work is "loss" or "misfortune" because the fruits 
of labor never enriched the laborer but swelled the income of the 
tax gatherer. They are dirty because they crowd into huts in too 

88 The number of people is variously estimated, but is generally conceded to be 13,000,000. 
The foreigners in Korea at the latest estimate are Japanese, 242,038; Chinese, 15,909; Americans, 
565; British, 197; others, 211. 
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close proximity. The huts always remained small, because to 
increase the size of the dwelling was an indication of wealth, 
which invited imprisonment and extortion. Under protection, the 
Koreans are industrious, energetic, faithful and reliable. 

The typical Korean is well built and taller than the average 
Japanese. The height of the men is accentuated by a high crowned 
horsehair hat and loose flowing garments. The whole population 
dresses in white or what was. once white. The explanation of this 
universal custom is twofold, first the prosaic one, that Koreans 
have never learned the art of dyeing cloth. The traditional solu- 
tion is that white is the badge of mourning in Korea. When a 
man's father dies, the man must wear white for three years, and 
if in the interval the mother also is lost, he must continue to wear 
white for three years after the expiration of the period of mourning 
for his father. If a member of the imperial household met with 
misfortune the whole nation was forced to wear white for seven 
years. It is supposed that a series of disasters in the royal house- 
hold caused the people to wear white for so long a time that it 
became a custom. 

The women have a peculiar garment resembling a cloak, with 
sleeves attached, which they wear over their heads and shielding 
their faces. This cloak is a mark of honor, for the story runs that 
once when the Emperor, unawares, had summoned a number of 
traitors to dinner, who planned to assassinate him during the meal, 
the women, learning of the plot, went to the palace, and concealing 
their heads in the officers' cloaks left in the hall, warned the Em- 
peror of his danger. As a token of gratitude he decreed that the 
women should wear the cloaks always. 

"Women are treated as slaves. After marriage, which takes 
place at a very early age, they are confined to private apartments 
and not allowed to converse with the husband's guests. Concu- 
binage is common. At the meals the men always eat first, and the 
women take what is left. 

Food is eaten with great gusto; the more noise accompanying 
the eating the greater is the compliment to the cook. It is said 
that a mother will feed her boy all he can eat, then crowd more 
down his throat and tap him on his stomach to settle it. She then 
lays him on his back and fills him full. The whole nation over- 
eats, and consequently nearly everyone suffers from dyspepsia and 
indigestion. 

The houses have stone or dirt floors and are heated by flues 
from the kitchen passing under the floor. Outside the house is a 
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ditch where offal and refuse are allowed to lie and rot in the hot 
sun, or to drain into the well. In the hottest months the whole 
city is one reeking cesspool, so dysentery, cholera, typhus and 
typhoid rage. 

Conclusion 

From the study just made it would seem that it was the po- 
litical importance of Korea, rather than the economic advantage 
to be obtained, that actuated Japan in her desire to possess Korea. 
The country is in a strategic position in Asia, and although her 
future seems settled in whatever happens in the Far East in the 
time to come, Korea will have an important share of attention. 



TABLETS IN MEMORY OF WILKES AND PALMER 

Photographs of two bronze tablets that were placed, last summer, 
in the lower hall of the Society's house are here reproduced. These 
tablets, each 39 by 17 inches, were designed and made under the 
initiative of Councillor Edwin Swift Balch and the direction of 
Councillors Balch, James B. Ford and Grenville Kane, with the 
hearty approval and support of the Council. They commemorate 
distinguished contributions to Antarctic discovery by two of our 
countrymen : Lieutenant Charles Wilkes, who, cruising in 1840 for 
1,500 miles along the coast of East Antarctica, in a vessel badly 
equipped, propelled by sail and almost unseaworthy, recognized the 
fact that he was facing the coast of an enormous land and named it 
the Antarctic Continent; and Captain Nathaniel B. Palmer, who is 
believed to have been the first to sight that part of Antarctica which 
lies nearest to South America and after whom Palmer Land in 
West Antarctica and the neighboring Palmer Archipelago were 
named. 

Wilkes's hazardous voyage over an ice-strewn sea in high south- 
ern latitudes where gales, even in summer, are terrific was a very 
remarkable achievement. He found land which has been redis- 
covered by the Mawson expedition. Doubtless he sometimes mistook 
stretches of lofty ice wall for land. His sailing vessel Vincennes 
was not easily manageable in a stiff gale and he was often com- 
pelled to stand out from the ice or risk the destruction of his ship ; 



